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THE LAKE OF CANANDAIGUA. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Concluded. 
Mrs. Hastings knew that it was her broth- 


“er’s intention to visit her before he returned to 


England, but she had not expected him so 
soon. ‘The sudden emotion occasioned by 
his unexpected entrance, and the many sad 
recollections that crowded upon her as she 
looked at him, for a few minutes quite over- 
powered her. She rose to meet him, but her 
limbs would hardly support her, and she drop- 
ped upon a sofa, not fainting, but trembling 
and hysterical. ‘The frightened Yarro knelt 
before her, and loosened her dress, while Col. 
Weyland sat down besidé her, and by his af- 
fectionate caresses endeavored to restore her 
While they were thus occupied, 
Yarro looked up anxiously to the face of her 
friend, and in doing so encountered the gaze 
of her brother. One must have seen the imelt- 
ing sofiness of young Indian eyes to conceive 
their power. Not all the dazzling fairness of 


‘an English skin, not all the blue brilliance of 


an English eye, nor yet the graceful ringlets 


‘of the light brown hair, could send to the soul 


such a sense of beauty, as one glance of Yar- 
ro’s full dark eye. 

Tales of love have been so often told, that 
they will grow tedfous, notwithstanding the 
endless variety of circumstances which may 
make cach one appear something unlike the 
Test. Colonel Weyland scarcely remained a 
month with his sister, but that short period 
sufticed to create, nourish, and ripen to the 
strength of passion, the unbounded admira- 
tion he had conceived for the young Indian 
the first hour he saw her. Mrs. Hastings was 
not slow to perceive the state of her brother’s 
heart; but far from opposing an attachment 
which the rest of his family would have treat- 
ed as the vilest degradation, or the most wild 
insanity, she used her utmost efforts to pro- 
mote it. Her fanciful brain immediately sug- 
gested the idea of her brother’s marrying her 
protegee, and continuing with her for ever. 
With much unnecessary skill she displayed all 
the thousand nameless graces of her innocent 
Yarro. She made her dance, she made her 





sing, she made her utter, in her matchless 
voice, and in tones of the deepest fecling, the 
most impassioned poetry. It was her hand 
that scattered over the breakfast table the 
richly scented flowers 6f the garden; it was 
she who presented to him, beneath the shadow 
of the locust trees that bordered the lake, the 
cool sangaree, or the refreshing water-melon. 
The young soldier felt as if spell-bound in a 
fairy palace. Every object seemed to aid the 
intoxication of his senses. The soft well- 
shaded lawn, the bright and tranquil lake, the 
sedulous attention of the quiet slaves, the mu- 
sic, the poetry, the beauty of Yarro, for ever 

efore him; the gentle kindness, and renewed 
affection of the long-lost campanion of his 
childhood, all seemed to ‘lap him in Elysium.’ 
Perhaps the very consciousness of the seduc- 
tive softness of the scene, awakened in Colo- 
nel Weyland a salutary fear of himself. He 
was completely a gentleman, and a man of 
honor. The first prevented him from ever 
thinking for a moment of making the young 
Indian his wife, and the last gave him strength 
to fly, before he had poisoned forever his own 
peace by destroying her innocence. Yet it 
was not without a most painful striggle that 
he tore himsclfaway. His prudence had not 
always been so much stronger than his feel- 
ings, as to prevent his sometimes forgetting 
fora momeut the restraint he had imposed 
upon himself. He feared, and with reason, 
that he had not always concealed his passions 
from the object of it, and it was almost im- 
possible not to look into those gentle eyes to 
discover if it were returned. Alas! he could 
not doubt it, and his wayward but generous 
heart feltas much painas pleasure in the dis- 
covery. He felt that it was time to go, but 
could notendure to paina sister, who he should 
probably never see again, by shortening the 
period he had named for his stay. Five days 
only of it remained, when the brother of Yar- 
ro was seen by Mrs. Hastings crossing with 
his firm and measured stride, the path to the 
house. His appearatice was much changed. 
Ife no longer wore the dress and the arms of 
his tribe, but was wrapped in a garment, some- 
thing between a coat and a jacket, which, 
from being much too large gave him the ap- 
pearance of thinness and misery. His lank 
and sable locks hung down below an old bea- 











ver hat, which was pulled forward over his 
eyes, and his whole person spoke poverty and 
suffering. Mrs. Hastings made ah exclama- 
tion which caused Yarro to raise her eyes 
from her work: they followed those of her 
friend, and met the object which had produ- 


ced it. For one short moment the change 
baffled the partial eye of affection. “No! it 


could not be Hawkes-eye,” but the next saw 
her spring through the open window into the 
arms of her brother. Mrs. Hastings stepped 
out to greet him; The Colonel followed.— 
Yarro, with that feeling so constantly found 
in affectionate tempers, of wishing that al! 
they love, should love each other, took the 
hand of her brother, and led him to Colonel 
Weyland. ‘There was much that was excel- 
lent in Colonel Weyland, but there was also 
a little touch of the world’s hardness. He 
did not take the hand of Hawkes-eye, though 
he saw that the innocent Yarro expected that 
he should—but he knew not the sick pang 
of wounded affection which this slight would 
give her. She turned from him, and, still 
holding the hand of her brother, wént up to 
Mrs. Hastings and said “The wigwam still 
stands, and I pass the day with Hawkes-eye.” 
She kissed the hand of Mrs. Hastings, and 
still holding fast to her brother, retreated by 
the path which led to the forest. It is not 
necessiry to repeat the sad occurrences of 
poor Hawkes-eye’s life since he left his home, 
it is enough to say that the gentle Yarro for. 
got herself and all her own engrossing feel- 
ings, while listening to him. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Weyland took a soli- 
tary walk, in which he communed deeply with 
hiinself. The parting glance of Yarro piere- 
ed to his very licart—so fond, so gentle, yet 
so reproachful. And, oh! that dreadful broe 
ther! The very moment that he felt her pow- 
er most, was that in which he was more than 
ever revolted by the idea of her condition.— 
“| must see her no more,” he exclaimed; 
while the life+blood almost stopped, as he 
made the resolution. “To bid her farewell 
wouldkill me!’ Witha hurried step he hast- 
ened back to his sister. “Harriet! forgive 
me the two days I take from my promised 
month; but reasons of great importance oblige 
me to leave you directly; it is better for us 
both that our parting should be shortened.— 
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Would I could persuade you to return to Eng- 
land with me.” © “Talk not of it, Frederick,” 
she replied, “Lam here, if not monarch of all 
I survey, at least of the only spot that is dear 
tome. Already forgotten by the world, why 
should I force myself and my sorrows upon 
its sympathy; and Yarro, Frederick, do you 
think that [I too could leave her?” ‘The 
young man turned his head aside, but could 
not avoid the searching eye of his sister: he 
therefore took courage to meet it, and look- 
ing steadily, but mournfully at her, he replied, 
“1 will not blame you, Harriet, for the fear- 
fully strong temptation you have thrown in 
my way, neither do you blame me for having 
resisted it; rather jou me in thanking heaven 
that | alone am the sufferer; and now fare- 
well! God bless you, dear sister, and since 
you will not return to us, may you find all the 
hippinesa in the society of Yarro—that I 
could dream, but dare not think of.” Hav- 
ing uttered these words, he quitted the room, 
and, leaving all other cares of departure to his 
servant, mounted his horse, and rode sadly 
and heavily away. 

The eyes of Mrs. Hasting were still wet 
with the tears this parting had cost her, when 
Yarro returned, She looked round the room, 
anxiously, ‘Where is he?” she said. “Gone, 
Yarro, gone for ever!” Bitterly did the feel- 
ing of self-reproach follow this hasty avowal. 
The poor girl turned deadly pale, and after 
the struggle of a moment, fell senseless to the 

round. With tenderest care the imprudent 
Mrs. Hastings watched her returning senses, 
and conscious, too late, of the mischief she 
had caused, sat silently rubbing her temples, 
and pressing her cold hands, determined to 
utter no word that sould pain or delude her 
farther. A very few moments sufficed to re- 
atore the startled ficulties of this child of the 
forest. ‘The sudden blow had stunned her, 
but she had gerves, strong to endure; and 
kissing the hand which caressed her, she rose 
from the ground, and stood motionless and 
calm, like a silken lily afier the hurricane has 
swept over it. She meant to speak, but for 
a minute or two felt it was impossible. A 
sort low sob struck the ear of Mrs. Hastings. 


“Varro, dearest Yarro!” she said, in accents, 


of the tenderest pity. “I have walked far 
with my brother,” she replied, “and [I am 
weary; but I shall be better when I have slept. 
May | lie down on my own dear little whine 
bed?” 1 will lead you to it, my love,” said 
her repentant friend. ‘No, no, notso, | must 
go alone.* She didso, and did’nt appear again 
till at her usual hour of descending on. the fol- 
lowing morning. She then employed herself 
in executing her daily task of placing fresh 
flowers in the room. This done, she ap- 
proached Mrs. Hastings, and, laying a hand on 
either shoulder, “she fell to such perusal of 
her face, as she would draw it.? Then she 
kissed her farehead once, twice, thrice. “1 
must g@ te see my poor brother,” sho said.— 
“Bring him kere, dear Ya:ro,” replied her 
fiend. Yarrgwshook herhead. “1 will tell 
him,” she said, and departed. She sought 
ithe saered spot that sheltered the bones of 
their father, and Hawkes-cye stood there, not 
in bis usuaj attitude, which was leaning upon 
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his rifle, but with his arms “folded in that sad 
knot,” which marks a dejected spirit. She 
sat down on the ground beside him, and made 
a sign thathe tooshould sit. He did so, and 
the tender and pitying glance with which 
each read sorrow in the eyes of the other, 
sofiened theirhearts. ‘The tears of both flow- 
ed freely. “You look ill, Yarro,” said her 
brother, “Yes, Hawkes-eye, I am ill—sick, 
sick to death; come with me, Hawkes-eye, to 


reached the water’s edge. They climbed a 
rising bank, one point of which jutted out 
over the lake; and here again the brother and 
sister sat down, side by side. Jor some time 
they satlooking at the beautiful expanse in 
silence. There is a passive quietness in the 
manners of the Indian race, both male and fe- 
male, which lead many to believe that they 
are passionless and cold in temperament.— 
But this manner is like the snow that covers 
Aitna. Yarro loved the young Englishman 
with a fervor which, happily, his fair-haired 
country-women are not very apt to feel, and 
of which, in her case, he had not the slightest 
idea. Had he suspected it, his task would 
have been more difficult. She worshipped 
the ground over which his feet passed: the 
air he breathed was hallowed; the words he 
had spoken, and the songs he had listened to, 
were incantations of most blessed power, mut- 
tered a thousand times through the long nights 
that parted them. She had watched, with 
beating heart, the passion that flashed bright- 
er and brighter from her lover’s eyes, and smil- 
ed aside as her heart foretold the rapture of the 
moment when his tongue should find cour- 
age to utterit. No shade of fear mixed with 
herfond impatience. He loves as Ido, sound- 
ed within her heart, every time their eyes en- 
countered—and that was so ofien, that confi- 
dence was only strengthened by delay. The 
destruction of this delicious dream withered 
her very soul: she could not bear it ******* 
Yarro turned her eyes from the bright bosom 
ofthe placid lake, to the melancholy face of 
her brother. “Son of my father,” said she, 
pointing to the water, ‘let me rest in peace P 


The stout hunter trembled, and springing to his 
‘ ) 5 


feet, caught hissister in his arms, and endea- 
vored to carry her from the spot. “Hawkes- 
eye'—I cannot go! Brother} a gnawing ser- 
pent eats my heart—will you not help me?” 

“Yarrot my dear Yarro?” “Look at that 
cool, smooth water, brother, and let me rest 
beneath it? No, Yarro! no.” “By our fath- 
er’s spirit, deny me not—I pant, I thirst for it. 
arewell, my father’s son!’ With sudden 
quickness she cluded his grasp, and the next 
moment the parting waves received her. He 
heard the splashing sound, and bent over the 
cliff from whence she sprung; but already had 
the peaceful waves closed over, and the ach. 
ing heart of Yarro beat nomore. ‘The Indian 
watched the spot, till the last ripple of the wa- 
ters died away; then, turned away, to begin 
again the weary pilgrimage, which was to take 
him to.a dwelling that was.not his. home, and 
toa land he loved not. 


Mrs. Hastings returned to England: with 





Colonel Weyland. She soon after magried; 
so also did her brother. But neither of them 


ever forgot the Lake of Canandaigua. 


the water’s edge; and, hand in hand, they} 
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THE PEDANT AND THE SAILOR. 


A man of learning lived upon the banks of a 
river, he was not one of those amiable sages 
who enjoy in solitude the fruits of theix stu- 
dies, but a real pedant overflowing with Greek 
and Latin, who incessantly tormented every 
body he met with quotations, metaphors, &c. 
He was never contented with addressing those 
who were able to understand him—but be 
ing surrounded by poor peasants, who knew 
little beyond their field, and plough, he perse- 
cuted even them into their huts, with Homer, 
Horace, and Sophocles, without even trans- 
lating his quotations, ‘Sir, said the peasants 
to him, let us till our fields and plant our cab- 
bages—if we spend our time in filling our 
heads with things which we do not understand, 
your cook would find no vegetables in mar- 
ket, and you would not have such fine fruit 
upon your table.” But instead of seeing the 
truth of this observation he exclaimed with 
self satisfaction, ‘Labor improbus omnia vin- 
cit.’ 

Not far from this pedant lived a sailor a 
droll fellow, who was always merry and hap- 
py, constantly singing, and was considered 
vey skilful in his profession. One day 
the pedant had occasion to go to the other 
side of the river, and went on board the sai- 
loi’s boat, who immediately took his oars and 
pushed off. On the way the following dia- 
logue took place between them. 

‘Friend,’ said the passenger to the boat- 
man, ‘you seem to be cheerful and happy, 
and I supposé you are very well satisfied with. 
yourself? 

‘And why should I not be satisfied” said 
the boatman; I make a good use of my time, 
and have no cause fer sorrow.’ 

‘Ah! you make a good use of your timet 
Truly should be glad to know whether you 
deserve to be sohappy. Can you read? 

‘No sir, not a letter.’ 

‘Poor wretch! you cannot read, and yet you 
sing! Why you have lost a quarter of your 
life 

The boatman did not answer, but continu- 
ed to sing. 

Soon after the pedant continued— 

‘Can you write! 

‘Why to be sure not! I told youl could. 
not read, so how should I write? 

‘What you cannot write, and are yet so 
cheerful? Youhave lost another quarter of 
your life! 

The boatman shrugged his. shoulders, but 
did not seem less.cheerful than before. Pres- 
ently the pedant began again. 

‘Boatman, do you understand mineralogy, 
ornithology, zoology, astrology, physiology, 
and psychology, &c?” 


“The deuce take al! your foolish long names! : 


What do IT want with them? 

‘How! you know nothing of all these fine 
things, and yet fancy yourself happy?) Why 
yon have again lost another quarter of. your, 
life! 

During this conversation a storm had sud- 
denly arisen, the waves tossed the light boat, 
and at length drove it on a point of a rock on 


‘which it could not but perish. 
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‘Sir,’ said the boatman to his companion, Sweet Brier—Simplicity. 


at this critical moment, ‘can you swim?” 


Spanish Jessamine—Interested regard. 


‘No, indeed, I cannot; 1 have had more im- Snow drop—Officious interference. 


portant matters to atten to.” 


‘Well then, I fear you have lost your whole 


life.’ 


Thus saying he leaped into the waves, and 
He suffered the pedant to 
struggle awhile in the water, and pretended 
> Atlength 


swam on shore. 


not to hear his cries for assistance. 


Tulip—Beauty, not intellectual. 
Thyme— Activity. 
Violet—Modesty. 

Variegated Pink—Refusal. 
Veronica—Fidelity. 

White Rose—Silence. 

White Pink—Purity of sentiment. 


useful, general, and domestic knowledge: let 
your companions be your mother, industry, 
neatness, modesty, good bvoks, and worthy 
suitors, and you will not feel the pangs of 
“hope deferred.” 

Young Gentlemen,—are reputation, and 
theenjoyments of the social relations your 
aim—spend your“ winter evenings” in faimili- 
arising your minds with practical sciences 
and business habits, read and reflect, and ex- 




















he took compassion on him, helped him out 
ofthe water, and took him home half dead 
with fear, dripping wet, and trembling with 
cold. Since that time the pedant is said to 
have lost most of his pride. 
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FLORAL DICTIONARY, 
OR EMBLEMATICAL DEFINITIONS, 


“In eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell, ina garland, their loves and 
cares; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bow- 
ers, 

On its leaves a mystic language bears.” 
Acacia, signifies Friendship. 
Amaranth—Immortality. 

Belvidere—I declare war against you. 

Balm—Sympathy. 

Blue Botthh—Constancy. 

Cowslip—l esteem, but cannotlove you. 

Corcus—Presumption. 

Cominon China-aster—’Tis your gold attracts, 
net yourself, 

Chickweed—An appointed meeting. 

Cypress——Despair. 

Coat’s leaf—Band of affection. 

Citronia——Pleasantry. 

Calacanthus—Moral beauty, superior to per-, 
soni: charms. 

Coral honey-suckle—Gratitude 
tion. 

Daisy—Unchanging sweetness and fidelity. 

Fiowering Almond—Perfidy. 

Garden gilly-flower—Durable beauty. 

Hawthorn—Houpe. 

Hyacinth—You trifle with me. 

Hortensia—You are cold. 

Indian Pink—Aversion. 

Tris—{ have a message for you. 

Lilac—The first emotions of love. 

Lavender—Distrust. 

Locust Blossom—A fection beyond the grave. 

Lilly of the Valley—Modest beauty and re- 
tired worth. 

Little China-aster—Innocence. 

Mountain Pink—Independent and aspiring. 

Musk Rosc—Capricious beauty. 

Malti-flora—Liberality without ostentation. 

Myrile—Love. 

Marigold—Jealousy. 

Narcissus—Egotisin or self love. 

Olive—Peace. 

Polyanthus—Confidence. 

Pea-blossom—Fickleness. 

Red Rose—Beauty. 

Red Pitk—Pure and ardent love. 

Rose Acacia—Preference. 

Red Poppy—Consolation. 


and affec-; 


White Jessamine—Amiability. 
White Lilac—-Youth. 
Woodbine——Misfortune. 

Yellow Rose—Infidelity, or disdain. 


amine yourselves; associate only with the 

good, the wise, the virtuous,and the fuir, and 

you will find in “perseverance, certain sue- 
“ 

cess.’ 

Parents,—wWould you be honoured in hon- 
oring your families—spend your “winter 
Memory goes back like a weeping mourh- | evenings” in teaching honesty, morality, tem- 
er, and brings up from the unreturning tomb | perance, industry, frugality, economy, friend- 
the precious forms that have long rested in its| ship, kindness, clarity, knowledge, self-educa- 
deep shadows. Sweetly the dead obey our |tion, and seif-exertion, by example as well as 
commands, and come up at our bidding, and | precept, at your own firesides, and your own 
we see them beautiful as they once were, or | children shall in due time*raise up and call 
pale and lifeless as last we saw their cold re-| you blessed.” 
mains. ' Printers,—would you have good forms, 

Some time in the autumn of IS—, the wri-| full cases, and large subscriptions—spend 
ter, then a mere youth, was walkingin one of} your “winter evenings” in planing down the 
the mountain towns of Vermont, with one of|licentiousness of the press, by pi-ing  politi- 
the most amiable youths of that section of|cal scandal, inditing good copy, correcting 
country. His name was James Manning}allerrors, making true registers, and working 
Hall, of an excelent family, and breathing, | off fair impressions, and you never will be out 
in the height of his worldly bliss, the balmy | of sorts to distribute or lock up. 
airof the twelfth year of his existence. Wej|  Putrons,—would you have clear conscien- 
remember well theaffectronate dignity of this |ces, sound sleep, and pleasant dreams—spend 
gencrous and noble minded little man. 

The sun was going down with a lustrous 
splendor over the ridges of the Green Moun- 
tains as we separated. We shook hands, re- 
eated the words good night! good night! an 
unusual number of times, and then stood 
looking after each other with smiles. We] Tus Institution was incorporated by the Leg- 
little thought that our separation was, as it |islature of Ohio during its last session, and within 
regards this world, a final one. poy eget ge have been sub- 

The next morning, the beautiful, the be- | ecribec "y the « itizene of Marietta and its vicini- 

5). ; ty, for the purpose of putting it on a permanent 
nevolent, the sober-minded, and the intellee- | phasis: there are several agents now in the east col- 
tual James Manning Hall was an inanimate |lecting funds for the same odject. At present the 
image of clay. He had thongitlessly ascend. | Hshtation is unger the direction " pa aioe 

: > gham and Mr. M. French. 8 she 
ed the ladder of . cart-body which was lean- with Philosophical, Chemica, Gentintalanl aad 
ing against the fence, and when he had nearly | 4 <tronemical apparatus, and a small cabinet of 
gained the top, it fell over upon him, and | Minerals; also with a Library of upwards of 400 
crushed his skull. His death was instant. | volumes, to which the students have access. 

A whole community were in tears. My| Fart berg aged there have been about 200 
heart was broken. Long years of sorrow and |‘ preety pesebsehepbprernaaee: © atta 





THE FRAIL FLOWER. 








your “winter evenings” in perusing the News 
papers with subscriptions paid. 











MARIETTA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 





AND WESTERN TEACHER’S SEMINARY. 





2 fent States. 
, : ' wants thine! - 
the rush of a thousand stirring events through jrality, refinement, health and favorableness of lo- 


my bosom have not effaced his dear imaye| cation. Those whosend their children, may be 
from my memory. [I can still see the smile | assured that no pains will be spared on the part of 
“hh winhe? the Teachers not only toaid them in their studies 
of his last good night! ee, 
i ‘ ei to cultivate all the kindly feelings and social 


virtues, without which society loses its charms 


[The following article is taken from the} and life its pleasures. 


Atlas. 
in the latter paragraph. ] 
WINTER EVENINGS. 
“Impress the marks ef wisdom on the wing.” 
Children, do you wish to be learned, wise, 
and useful to yourselves and fellows, when 


We make a few alterations, however,| All Studentsare required to strictly obey the 
jrules and reguiations and toattend religious wor- 
ship at some place on the Sabbath. 

soarding, including washing and lights, varies 
from $1 25to $t 50 per week. 





CHIARGES FOR TUITION PER QUARTER. 


ha | High School, English Branches, 5 25 
man or woman shall have taken the place of 4s Greek, Latin and French, — 6 00 
childhood, spend your “winter evenings” in| Ladies’ Seminary, 6 25 
reading,and in some occupation that will give| Music on Piano, 10 00 
growth tothe mind as wellas to the body. i of Piano, 2% 

Young Ladies,—would you have health, ee -f 





The next Term commences on Wednesday, the 








friends, good characters, and goed husbands 27th of March, and continues 22 Weeks—2 Quar- 
—spend your “winter evenings” in acquiring | ters. 





























REVIEW. 
—————————————— 
From the Literary Tablet. 

MEMOIR 
Or T. A. Exmer, ny C. G. Harnes, &c, &c. 
New York: G.& C, & H. Carvitt. 


Though deserving a more particular notice, 
a rapid glance at the work before us, is all, 
for which we at present have time: and this 
we regret the more, as we apprehend. that a 
want of information exists to a considerable 
extent in the community in regard to the sub- 
ject of this memoir. ‘The able manner in 
which our author has accomplished his. task, 
leads us also to regret, that he had not extend- 
ed his materials into an ample volume, as con- 
sidering the exalted character of Emme t, and 
the circumstances of deep interest in which 
he was placed, a complete history of his life, 
executed in the spirited style of the present 
sketch, would form a valuable addition to the 
literature of ourcountry, But briefas he is, 
much gratitude is due to Mr, H. for introduc- 
ing us thus partially to the acquaintance of 
one whose talents and virtues have conferred 
go distinguished honor, not only on the land 
ofhis birth and adoption, but on the whol: 
furnily of civilized man. 

Thomas Addis En:met was born at Cork, 
(Ireland,) about the year 1765. Of the ear- 
ly history of this gentleman, our information 
is very limited. Until the time when he join- 
cd that illustrions band of patriots, whose 
deeds of heroism and devotion to her cause 
have shed immertal glory on unfortunate Ire- 
land, the name of Einmet was hardly known 
beyond the limit of his native city. Origi- 
nally intended for the profession of medicine, 
he pursued thisstudy both in the Scottish in- 
stitutions and on the continent of Europe; 
but the death ofan elder brother induced him 
to turn his attention to the law. According- 
ly, afier a residence of two years at the Tem- 
ple, he was admitted to the Trish bar. 

But providence had cast Emmet on stormy 
and tumultuous times. The spirit of free- 
dom which had slumbered for centuries in the 
breasts of Europeans, had begun at last to 
awake, Already had the proud ¢ynasty of 
the Bourbens, founded in usurpation and 
crown old im tyranny, fallen prostrate before 
the giant power of free principles, and star- 
tled by its fall, the whole system of European 
despotism trembled ata similar destiny. 
waite’ castle and hireling slaves 
shielded the oppressor. 
swelled by the responsive voice 
had sounded in his affiighted ear, 
knell of his power. 

Emmet, with the eye of a philanthropist 
end a patriot, watched attentively these move- 
ments. In thisnoble struggle against unjust | 


of millions, 
the death- 


domination, his generous spirit deeply syin- | lawfully constituted authority, would with 


pathized. He rejoiced that men had dared at | 
length to assert those rights which God _ their 
Maker gave them, but when he turned from 
this cheering spectacle to survey the wretch- 
ed condition of his own native land, then it 
was that hissoul rose in defiance against her 
oppressors. 
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menced his political career was such as could 
not fail to awaken the compassion and_indig- 
nation of her patriot sons. Though endow- 
ed by nature with a liberal hand—situated 
most advantageously for commercial enter- 
prise——presenting to the eye of the traveller 
a territory abounding in natural resources of 
wealth, and capable of supporting a dense 
population ;—notwithstanding all these favor- 
able circumstances, this unhappy country Jad 
for ages been desolated, trampled upon, and 
insulted, by her more powerful neighbor. 
While other lands were enjoying the bles- 
sings of widely diffused systems of educa- 
tion and religious liberty, upon her blooming 
fields and sunny hills still rested the darkness 
of ignorance and the curse of. intolerance. 
Tohersons she looked with imploring eyes 
for deliverance and revenge. They saw, they 
felt her degradation, and like men they re- 
solved to make one last desperate, and simul- 
taneous effort for her salvation. 

The organization of the society of United 
Irishmen near the close of the last century 
was an important event in the history of that 
country. It would bea long though pleasant 
task to trace out all the windings and = rami- 
fications of this association—to describe the 
intricacies of the machinery which moved and 
governed so perfectly its operations—and_ to 
show how admirably it was adapted to efivet 
the great end of its existence—the liberation 
of a nation from foreigntyranny. But this is 
not my intention: still,as Mr. Emmet was so 
intimately connected with this socicty, we 
may hazard a remark or two in regard to its 








character and principles. 
The annals of the world afford us no ex- 





ample of a confederacy of men guided by 
more exalted talents, or actuated by purer 
motives. Its object was freedom, in its no- 
blest sense; freedoin from the shackles of ab- 
surd power—freedom from the more galling 
chains of religious intolerance. In its  hisie- 
ry may be found instances of fortitude and 
valor, unequaled. in the adventures of the 
most romantic chivalry; and directed by sueh 
men as Fitzgerald, Emmet, and Curran, bid 
itssuccess been commensurate with the good. 
ness of the cause, Ireland would now stand 
forth a proud spectacle of nations) felicity 
and glory. 

The politics of Emmet and his compii- 





His | Those principles that would raise au 
no longer | Liberty on the ruins of allinstitutions formed 
The song of libe ry, | 








The state of Ireland when Emmet com. 


riots were revolutionary but not jacobinical. 
altar to 


or the securing of public tranquility and do- 
mestic happiness; which emblem the murder- 
er and assassin as the asserter and defender of 
the rightsof man, found no place in their| 
creed. Suchimpious doctrines they abhorred | 
and detested, and he that would brand them 
as traitors to their country and rebels agains: 


the same sacrilegious hand tear away the lau- 
rels which encircle the names of a Tell or a 
Washington. 

Their measures, *tis true, were extreme, 
hut suchalone could answer the exigencies 
of the case. <A disease, which for centurics 


had preyed upon the vitals of Ireland, de- 
manded a most rigorous treatmeat. The 














blood of her children who had fallen in her 
ill-fated struggle, cried aloud for vengeance, 
and nought butthe blood of their murderers 
could atone for their wrongs. Her people 
knew that until the last foot-step of her des- 
poilers was washed from her shores, Ireland 
could never recover her national character and 
independence. 

To the righteousness of this undertaking 
the conductof the British government has al- 
ready borne ample testimony: for says the 
biographer of the unfortunate Fitzgerald, 
“while on those who so long refused the just 
claims of the Irish people lies the blame of 
whatever excesses they were finally driven to, 
the concession, late but effectual, of those 
measures of emancipationand reform which 
it was the first object of those brave associates 
to obtain, has set a seal on the general just- 
ness of their cause, which no power of courts 
or countries can ever do away.” 

But the cup of Ireland’s miseries was not 
yet full, and Emmet and his companions 
were doomed to witness the entire failure of 
their long cherished project. The causes of 
this fuilure are no longer a matter of doubt.— 
France, from the decided stand which she had 
already taken as the champion of liberty in 
the old -world, had induced other nations 
whom her example had encouraged to shake 
off the yoke of slavery, tolook to her for as- 
sistance in the recovery of their rights. To 
secure the alliance of this powerful kingdom 
was the policy of the Irish patriots. Napole- 
on, thenat the head of the French directory, 
eagerly seized this opportunity to chastise his 
worstenemy, and promised with a powerful 
trmament to aid Trelind in her unequal eon- 
flict with the powers of England. Bat when 
the erisis crme—when Britain, i in defiance of 
the liws of God and nations had let loose her 
bload-hounds of war to desolate this fairest 
section of her realm, where then was Napo 
leon and his forces? Chasingon the banks 
of the Nile the glittering phantom of univer- 
silempire—was'ing on the schemes of his 
mad ambition that power which honor and 
intercst demanded for the succour of the op- 
pressed! ‘To French infidelity, then, are we 
to impute the disastrous issue of the Irish 
conspiracy, 

Of the deeds of cold-blooded barbarity that 
followed this unhappy event, we will not 
Words would fail to paint the full 
horrors of those scenes. The turning of one 
of the loveliest portions of God's creation in- 
io a waste-howling wilderness—the ravishing 
of helpless maidens bya brutal soldiery—the 


4 2 sak. 


slanghtering of children in the arms of their 


pirents—these, and a thousand similar.acts 
of wanton cruelty have affixed a stain on the 
character of England, which eternity alone 
cin obliterate. 

From this necessary digression we now re- 
turn to the subject of our remarks. From 
the scaffold on which many of his gallant col- 
leagues paid with their lives the price of their 
patriotism, Emmet was indeed saved, but on- 
ly to endure the more lingering tortures of the 
dungeon. Yet during ‘this gloomy period, 
when the fate of his fellow-sufferers constant- 


ly reminded him of that end which he also dai- - 
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ly expected, that conscious sense of rectitude 
which is the stay and staff of the good man 
in adversity, preserved unimpaired the tran- 
quility of his bosom. 

At length, after years of tedious confine- 
ment, Emmet was restored to liberty; but his 
return to society only convinced him more 
painfully to the trath which he already knew. 
At every step, he saw fresh proof of his coun- 
try’s degradation; in every groan of her enslav- 
ed children, he heard the sad requiem of his 
hopes. He saw that the late unsuccessful re- 
bellion had only riveted still closer the chains 
of Ireland’s bondage; but his noble spirit dis- 
dained to yield to the robbers of her liberties. 
Ireland was no longer a home for the free- 
man; and Emmet turned his eye towards ihis 
republic, as his future resting-place. 

To the affections and sympathies of Ameri- 
cans, the family of Emmet found a ready ad- 
mittance. His talents and patriotism had 
heralded his name on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and his arrivalon our shores was greeted 
by the cordial welcome ofall the admirers of 
his fame. For twenty-three years he was a 
resident of these states, enjoying the highest 
reputation in his profession, the friendshipand 
confidence of some of the most distinguished 
statesmen of the age, and filling with credit 
important offices in goverament. [nthe year 
1827, this venerable man closed his earthly 
career, full of days and honors, leaving be- 
hind him a name and a character thit will 
shine on the records. of glory, sodong as virtue 
and genius shall find an admirer and advocate 
among men. 

We have already remarked sufficiently on 
the firmness, magnainimity, and unbending tn- 
tegrity which marked the political character 
of Emmet. Inthe private walks and datics 
of life, the same qualities ex!ubited thems Ives 
in no less conspicuous and lovely atutudes. 
And here we will leave this interesi#ng sub- 
ject; for todescribe the nature ef those tal- 
ents which shed such renown on their pos- 
sessor—to speak of that eloquence which en- 
chained theattention, kindled the passions, 
and led captive by its irresstable spell, the 
hearts of thousands—of that learning which 
die wv from the mines of ancient and) modern 
literature their choicest germs--of the wit and 
fancy which instructed while they charmed— 
of that amiabieness of d’sposiiion and re fne- 
ment of feeling, which rendered him the or- 
nament ofthe social and domestic circles—to 
portray in their proper colors such godlike at- 
tributes, would task a peacilof m dre grape 
power thanours. Butto no one, with greater 
propriety than to Emmet, cin we apply ‘Thom- 
son’s description of the man of true great- 
aess. 

In public life severe,— 


USEFUL ENOWLEDGE. stage, to the great delight of the audience, 
=| who receive their quaint practical jokes and 
GIPSEYS OF GRANADA. less innocent rogueries with the greatest 
Cervantes begins his beautiful novel of| glee. Indeed they have the character of be- 
the Gitanilla, in which he illustrates the |!"g 4 light-hearied and happy race, and, not- 
pranks of the Gipsies, with the following not withstanding their vicious propensities, are 
very flattering exordium:—It would seem |/ooked on with an extra share of that indul- 
that the Gitanosand Gitanas were solely bern|Zenee Which is extended to vagrants of all 
into the world to fill the station of thieves.—] Classes in Spain. | 
They are brought up among thieves, they} There ismuch in the cast of countenance, 
'study the profession of thieves, aud finally |Complexion, and unfettered conformation of 
end by becoming thieves, the most current | these Gipseys, in connexion with their men- 
and thorough-paced on the face of the earth.’| icant air and the distinctness of their: ap- 
The history ef our species furnishes no study | Pearance, character, and sympathies, from 
more singular than that of this unaccounta-| hose of the Spaniards around them, to re- 
ble race, which, emigrating from the east,|mind an American of the vagrant Indians 
overran the whole of Europe, and pushed its| Whom he has seen loitering about the frontier 
way onward, not by the force of the sword,|S¢ttlements of his native country. ‘The Gip- 
but by begging and stealing; and at the sime |S°Ys of Spain do not, howeve r, excite the 
time that they conformed in some particulars |S ime sympatliy < 
of dress, manners, customs, and religion, to| Phey came to that country of their own ae- 
the countries in which they setiled, in oihers|¢ord, and with a view to better their condi. 
retained every where a common churacter, | tion, bringing their viees with them, and mak- 











is our unhappy aborigines 


common propensities, and ccmmon eccups-| Ng them instrumental to self-support and to 
tions. the preservation of their identity. But the 

The Gipseys are found in no part of Spain Indians, instead of disposs ssing, are the dis- 
yd | POSS ssed; their degradation, instead of be- 
,.| ing derived fiom their savage state, has sup- 
vlanted the wild virtues that adorned it; and 
isatonce the result of civilized encroach- 
ment and the efficient cause of their ruin. 

It was in order to see something of the do 


except Andalusia, which, in their soft ar 
vesrare ‘. on — . ° 4 W 
lisping Spanish, they callla tierra de Dio 
la tierra de Maria Santisima;: the land of 
God—the land of the most holy Virgin. Thev 
either live in the ruinous pa 
great cities, or else wander fiom place to 
place, the women carrying their children na-| Mestc economy of this strange race, of whom 
bn > nt A ’ 
ked, slung from their shoulders, or dangling 
withone arm around the:n upon their hips. 
In Andilus‘a,asclsewhere, they gain their| 
bread by tinkering, stea'ing, and fortune-t il-| 
| 
/ 


we duly meet mimy in the streets of Grana- 


da, that we one morning took a walk to the 





caivisofthe Atbavein, where they have the'r 
subterrenean habitations. Crossing the ra- 
ing; and preserve the common trad:tion of an| Vie of the Dorre, and passing through the 
Eayptiandescent. It is in Granzda, howey-| More populous portion of the Albaye n,whose 

ip-| houses are oficn incorporated wiih the ruins 








Ty th t they most abound, just 2s the skip- 
pers: re found in greatest numbers in the jot w lls, that mark the gradual expansion of 
The v have their hebit ttions | Grant os it anemented its population in 
in the caves of the Albaycin, where they pr: c-| the days of te 
tise little arts inleck end spoon 1 wking and|toascend the more precipitous portion of the 
basket work, their commodities having the | rval mountain, where it locks towards the 
common repatation of being worthless and|Vélley of Darro anu the fortress ofthe Alhom- 
crich-penny. ‘Tovend them, they take th ir bra. Phe Albaycin may be called the rival 
stutions in the Vivaramble, whore they may|0f the Aliambra, not only froin’ its position 
thv:ys be seen seated at the shady side of| mnediately opposite, the two mountains be- 
the square, and never shifiing their births un-| !2g drawn upon either side of the Darro, and 
til dislodged by the sun. Their chief reve-| formng upon eachother the Pillars of Her- 
nue arises from shaving their water-dogs, of cules in miniature; but becanse in Moorish 


ey ‘ . ° . ° | _ a? - : { A 
which there is one in almost every fimily;|d2ys it wos crowned wah a fortress of nearly 


Dest cheese. 
» Saracens, we began at length 








To virtue still inexorably firm; 

But when beneath his low, illustrious roof 

Sweet peace and happy wisdom smooth’d -his| 
brow, 

Nor friendship softer was—nor love more kind. 


The best thing to be done when evil comes 
upon us, is not linentation, but action; is 
not to sit and suffer, but to rise and seek the 
remedy. 





ind [ hive often been amused at seeing the | ¢quel strength, wh'eh sometimes agrayed  it- 
four piws of one of these animals, as he im-|se!f in host! vs two kings re'gned 
pitiently submitted to this process of deco- not on youn rdom, but in the sir- 
ration, held by as many young fiipseys in city of Grands, it was the fortress of the 
many different. d rections, wh Ist ‘the old} Alb i dihe court and strone- 
cron®, their mother, divested him of h's! bold of Bo 1 Cl Of th's fortress 
fleeces. ‘These people are almostuniversailly | 8¢ ree & Vest ge now. rem tins; it doubiless 
tall and well made, their figures and ec uriage | dit i | tion from the period when, efter 
hoving, in a rare dogree, the air of freedom) te conquest, the Mor s were compelled 
2nd uncons’ra’nt. The women are very boan-| to take up thetr abode within the precincts 
tiful, their features, es well as thos: of the |of tie Albaycin. 

men, being v ry regulir; with an Asiatic As we went on aseend'ng the streets of 
complexion and cist of countenanes; long,| tie Albayein, we pissed gradually into 2i;- 


|zaz pathways winding theirwey up the 2eeliv- 


siraight, and very black mir; full dark eyos : 
lity: and the houses risingabove each othor 


aid teeth of pearly whiteness. They are all|'! 
fond of appearing in the worn-out finety of] tong the h'll-side, grve plice to caves erti 
the Andalusian dandies, and have a taste for| ficially hollowed beneath the sarfree of tha 
elegance, though it be evea in rags. Their)eazth. The whole superior part of the mova 
pranks are often exhibited on the Sp:nish! tain wag perforated like a honeycomb, cad 
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contained within its bowels a numerous po 
ulation, of which, however, none of the ordi- 
nary indications could be discovered; except 
the wreaths of thin smoke which rose in eve- 
ry direction, curling among the prickly-pear 
bushes, which covered the whole surfaccjand 


p-| pleaded ignorance, bade us come when het 





furnished food to the poor inhabitants who 
lived below. At one of the first caves we 
managed an invitation to walk in, by asking’a 
decent old woman fot some water; When 
within the door, ind we began to recover our 
sight, we found ourselves in an apartment of 
regular figure, and wanting none of the com- 
forts of life. A fire-plice stood in front of 
the entrance, its chimney being perforated 
upwards through the rock. On the right was 
the door of the princ'p») bed-room; it had a 
circular window or loop-hole, was very clean 
and neat, and wis ornamented with crosses, 
artificial lowers, and rude paintings of the 
saints. ‘here were other apartments, pene- 
trating further into the recesses of the moun- 
tain, and which received no light from with- 
out; these served for sleeping-chambers and 
store-roome, ‘I'he rock here, like that of the 
adjoining mountainy which contains the Maz- 
morras, is ofasofinature, and is easily cut, 
but hardens by exposure to the air. The 
taves that are hewn in itare more comforta- 
ble than the ordinary habitations of the poor, 
keep out the weather effectually, and being 
less subject to changes of temperature, are 
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mother should be there, and appeared wil- 
ling to be ridof us. Ere we relieved her of 
our presence, we had time to remark that, 
though neither very clean nor very tidy, she 
was yet pretty as Preciosa herself. Her fea- 
tures were regular and expressive, with glow- 
ing eyes, and her form finely moulded, and 
unperverted by artificial embarrassments.— 
She had moreover a modest look, and seem- 
ed to justify the idea, that chastity could ex- 
ist, as it is said to do, in so humble and un- 
fettered a condition. Indeed, whatever may 
be the viees of the Spanish Gipseys, Cervan- 
tes tells us that they respect this virtue both 
in their wives and damsels, forming none but 
permanent connexions, which, though not 
sanctioned by matrimony, are only broken by 
common consent. He gives them credit, too, 
for assuming in an eminent degree towards 
each other the laws and obligations of friend- 
ship. They do not take the trouble to pur- 
sue crimes committed among them before 
the tribunals of the country; but, like many 
others in Spain who are not Gipseys, execute 


justice on their own account.—Tules of the 
Alhambra. 
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comparatively warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 

Taking leave of our old woman and her 
eave, we proceeded eastward along the ac- 
clivity, until wo found ourselves among the 
more wretched of these subterranean dwel: 
lings, the fit abode of Gipseys, vagibonds,ind 
robbers. Ilaving s'igled out one wh'cth we 
supposed to belong to the first of those honor- 
able classes, from a group of tawney and more 
thin half naked children, whom we found at 
their gambols before the door, we took the 
liberty of entering it, after the utterance of an 
ave Maria purisima. We found no one with- 
in but a young Gipsey girl, seated on the 
stone floor, surrounded by a litter of straw, 
which she was sleepily weaving into braid 
forabonnet. Beside her was a wild shiggy 
dog, wh'ch, like those of our Indians, seemed 
to have adapted himselftothe strange life of 
his misters, and gone back to his or'ginal 
wolf-like condition. ‘The dog is an sccom- 
modating animal; not only in minners, hab- 
it, and chwacter, but even in h’s app2arines, 
he learns to assimilate himselfto his owner. 
The dog of a prince takes Something of a 
princ 3 pomposity; the butcher’s dog shares 
in th> butcer’s fiereeness; the dog of a thief 
miy be easily known by his skulking a'r; and 
that of the poor beggir learns to look as hum- 

le and imploring as his master. The theo- 
ry my fuilas often as any other theory—but 
at all events it applied to the treacherous cur 
who now growled at our intrus‘on, until it was 
‘sanctioned by his mistress; when, though he 
‘ceased his menacings, he took his station be- 
wide her, and still kepta watchful and lower- 
ing eye upon us. The young woman, too, 
Beemed embarrassed by our presence; and 














when we would have our fortunes told, she 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The stanzas on “Woman,” we neglected to no- 
tice in our last. They cannot be inserted. 
The article signed “O. P. Q.” is better suited 
fora political paper. Nothing can have a place 
inthe Cabinet, however well written it may be, 


untess it be free from political strife and party an- 
imosity. 


NEW PAPERS. 

Several new periodicals have come to hand 
within the present year, among which we can on- 
ly at present notice the following : 

Tue Anoritiontst—Boston. A monthly oc- 
tavo, of 16 pages, devoted to the cause of Anti- 
Slavery, and intended as the organ of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society. It is edited by a 
committee of that Society, with spirit and ability, 
and promises to be a valuable acquisition to the 
ranks of the abolitienists, and an able advocate 
for universal emancipation and the tights ofman. 


Lirerary Inquiner—-Buffalo, N. Y. A 
handsome ser:-monthly quarto, devoted to litera- 
ture, as itsnmame imports. It is published under 
the patronage of the Buffalo Lyceam. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Compiled from various sources. 
HENRY BROUGHAM. 

The Right Hon. Henry Brougham is des- 
cended from an ancient family, and was born 
at Edinburgh, in the year 1770. His mother 
was related to the celébrated historian, Dr 
Robertson. 

Henry Brougham received his education at 
the High School of Edinburgh, under Dr. 
Alexander Adam, with whom he became an 




















especial favorite. At the age of 15; he en- 
tered the University; where he applied himself 
so diligently to the study of Mathematics, 
that before he had reached his 22d year, he 
had written and published several scientific 
works, upon Geometry and Optics. About 
this time he was elected a fellow of the Roy- 
al Society. 

In the year 1803, he published “An En- 
quiry into the Policy of the European Pow- 
ers,” which at once established his reputa- 
tion as a statesmanand an elegant writer. 

About this time; Henry Brougham, Jef- 
fry, and Horner, commenced the publ.cation 
of the “Edinburgh Review,” “a literary phe- 
nomenon,” says an eminent writer, “which 
at its first appearance, spread terror among 
the various tribes of authors, from the Tweed 
tothe Thames.” - It is said that severity in 
the treatment of authors, was the characteris- 
tic of this Journal, and that it waged war with 
all writers of the age, who were not upon 
terms of friendship with its conductors.— 
They were $o unfortitnate as to provoke the 
keen satire of Lord Byron; and Moore resent- 
ed their criticisms 80 highly as to call one of 
the Editors into the field. 

Brougham gained an enviable reputation in 
Edinburgh, #s a member of the bar. On one 
occasion, he was employed as counsel ina 
contest relating tocertain ducal title and es- 
tates, which brought him, for the first time, 
to plead before the House of Lords, where he 
displayed great eluquence and legal knowl- 
edge, He and his friend Horner, now de- 
termined to try their luck in the English 
Courts; and Brougham pushed his way into 
the arena of the King’s Bench, but he was de- 
prived of the society of his friends by death. 

Although successfully following up his 
practice at the bar, he did not suffer his pen to 
remain idle; but published about this time, on 
the side of the Whigs, an anonymous essay, 
entitled “An Enquiry into the state of the 
Nation.” 

After having been for some time endeavor- 
ing to obtain a seat in Parliament, he at 
length obtained one for the Borough of Cam- 
elford, as the nominee of the House of Rus: 
sell. 

One of his first acts as a legislator, and 
which established his character as a philan- 
thropist, was the bringing in of a bill making 
the Slave Trade felony, and subjecting per- 
sons engaged in it to transportation for 14 
years. The bill was passed in 1811, and re- 
ceived the royal signature. 


His triumphant 
opposition to an article in the ministerial 
scheme of finance, laying a tax upon leather, 
greatly tended to raise his popularity among 























the people. 
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At the next session of Parliament Brougham 
offered himself as a candidate for Liverpool, 
ia opposition to Canning, but was defeated. 
After a retirement of about two years, he 
again appeared as a member for the Borough 
of Winchelsea. At three different times, in 
1818, 1820, and 1826, he wasa candidate for 
the County of Westmoreland, but was every 
time unsuccessful. 

About the year 1816 Brougham made a 
tour on the continent. 
tour, he paid a visit to the Princess of Wales 
at her seat in the north of Italy, in conse- 
guence of which he became her legal adviser 
and agent. 

On the 16th of May, 1826, Brougham sub- 
mitted a motion in Parliament, relating to 
West India Slavery. The motion, however, 
was lost by a large majority. During the 
year 1828, he used powerful efforts in favor 
of the great principle of Reform. The fol- 
lowing year, George the Fourth died, and 
Parliament was dissolved, 

Within a month after the assembling of the 
first Parliament of William the 4th, the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Wellington ceas- 
ed, and this illustrious man was made Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, with the 
title of Biron Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Brougham has greatly distinguished 
himself in works of philanthropy and benefi- 
cence. Ir, 1824, he took an efficient partin 
establishing the London Mechanic’s Institu- 
tion,ind in the same year,'ie published “Prac- 
tical Observations upon the Education of 
the Poor.” In 1825, he was elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow; and 
near the same time, he assisted in founding 

the London University. In 1827, he became 
President of the Society fur the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


__——- 


[We make the following extracts from a 
amphiet issued by the “American Lyccum*” 
for which we aro indebted to the politeness of 
Josiah Holbrook, Editor of the Family Lyce- 
um, Boston.] 





BENEFITS OF LYCEUM INSTITUTIONS. 

Some of the advantages which have alrea- 
dy arisen from the Lyceums which have gane 
into operation, are the following, viz. 

1. The Improvement of Conversation. An 
immediate and uniform effect of a Lyceum. 
wherever it has been established, and whatev- 
er the mode of conducting iis exercises, is the 
introduction of good topics of conversation, 
into the daily intercourse of families, neigh- 
bors, and friends; and that, not among the 





*This word is accented on the second syl- 


lable, and the y has the long sound, thus—Ly 
ce’ un, 


members merely, but among all who come 
within the circle of its influence. 


of science, or other topics of useful knowledge, 


constant and exhaustless source of informa- 


their successes, or to their children and grand 
Subjects | children, in listening to them. 


But that it 


would atford mutual entertainment to the old 
take the place of frivolous conversation, or|and young to hold a few meetings, to recount, 
petty scandal, frequently indulged, and uni-|and to learn, the most interesting incidents 
furmly deplored, in our country villages.—| in the history of the place of their residence 
When it is considered that conversation is a| or their birth, especially at this most interest- 
ing period in the history of our country, no 
tion, either good or bad, in every town and|one can deny or doubt. Nor can it be doubt- 






among the whole race of mankind, it cannot|ed that a historical sketch of every town, 
but be evident, that any measures which can| would furnish interesting and important doc- 
give it an intellectual, moral, and of course an 
In the course of his| elevated character, must confer a distinguish-| that are to follow, 
ed benefit upon sociery. 
6  Benefitting Academies, Many Acade- | ready set in the construction of lithegraphic 
mies, Young Ladies’ Seminaries, and other ir- | maps of towns, must soon be followed by ma- 
stitutions of a similar character, have been | ny towns in various sections of the country, 


uments to be preserved for the gencrations 








9, Town Maps, The few examples al- 


ums, 


conducted by Lyceumns, have usually been of- 
fered asa gratuity, or at a small consideration, 
to the members of Academies and similar in- 
stitutions for daily instruction. The oppor- 
tunities of these pupils are consequently in- 
creased, not only by providing them with a 





from others, but by leading them to engage | 
in new exercises to instruct themselves. In 
very many instances, members of Academies 
have interested others at a mecting of Lyce- 
ums; and in affording an intellectual enter- 
tainent to their friends, they have received 
a tenfold benefit, by instructing and improv- 
ing themselves. 

7. Increasing the adraxtages, and rais- 
ing the character of district schools.— Public 
schools have beer. benefitted, not only by the 
ficilities offered by Lyccums for the improve- 
tnent of their teachers, but by the opportuni- 
ties they presert directly to some of the eldest 
members of these scliools, to receive a course 
of weekly instruction, of a high character, and 
under better advantages, than cin be ‘given 
among the promiscuous assemblage of chil- 
dren, and the great variety of objects which 
these schools usually embrace. A weekly 
mecting of a few pupils from all the schools 
ina town, to be instructed and examined by 
several teachers, and by their parents or oth- 
ers interested in their welfare, acts almost 
with the rapidity and the power of electricity, 
on all the teachers and all their schools.— 
They immediately leave the dull monotonous 
circle, in which they have been travelling for 

















years, and commence an onward and upward 
course. ‘Theirenergies are awakened and in- 
vigorated, their minds ure expanded, and they 
begin in earnest to lay, broad and strong, a 
found ition for their future characters and res- 
pectability. 

8. Compiling of Town Histories. Sever- 
al Lyccums have undertaken to procure h’'s- 
tories of the towns where they are pleced.— 
In almost every town there remain a few of 
thos? patriots, who purchased at so dear : 
rate the independence we now enjoy. And 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to determine, 
to whom it would afford the purest and rich- 
est entertainment—to themselves in relating 








the tales of their wrongs, their battles, and 





greatly benefitted by the exercises of Lyce-| Numerous other Lyceums have already made 
Regular courses of experimental lec-| some progress towards effecting this most in- 
tures, procured from experienced teachers, | tercsting object; and if the specimens elready 
and the weekly courses of mutual exercises | furnished could be seen, their utility in coim- 
1 mencing the study of Geography in schools, 
their convenience in families, to strangers, 
and to absent friends, together with their 
great neatness, and most trifling expense 
were generally and fully understood, no town 
could deliy for many months measures to 
greater amount of instruction to be received | procure them, 


It cannot be doubted but this object of pub- 


lic and private convenience, so well calculat- 
ed for the advancement of knowledge, and 
the developement of our resources, could be 
effected to great advantage by the concerted 
and concurring efforts of ¢own and county Ly- 
esums. 


10. Agricultural and Geological Surveys. 


Many Lyceuins have explored, thoroughly 
and minutely, the mineral productions, not 
only of the towns where they are placed, but 
of the surrounding country. i 


Numerous in- 


teresting and useful minerals have been dis- 
covered, lirge collections have been made, 


ind consequently new sources of industry 
and of wealth have been lid open, and the 
treasures of science have been enriched.— 
And when it is considered that the Geology 
and Mineralogy of our country, are intimate- 
ly connected with agriculture and internal 
improvements, the importance of having them 
fully and minutely explored, must appear tco 
great and too manifest, to require one word to 
expliin or enforee it, And if time would 
permit, itmight be easily shown, that our re- 
sources in the mineral kingdom can be more 
fully and minutely explored, and the conse- 
quent knowledge pliced more generally and 
directly in the possession of those who need 
it, through the agency of Lyceums, than by 
any other method which can be devised. 

Such are some of ithe advantages which 
have already, either partially or fully arisen 
fiom the mutual efforts. of individuals in no- 
merous towns for the improvement of thern- 
selves and the advancement of popular edu- 
cation, 
a SERN NE ER 

DIED 

Onthe 20th Instant, John Smith, of Goshen 

Township, aged about fifty years. 


On the 22:! Instant, Nancy Sharpless, consort 
of William Sharpless, of this village, aged City 





years. 
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YouTH AND AGE. 
By 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
Verse, a breeze, mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clings feeding like a bee, 
Roth were mine! Life went amaying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy. 
When I was young! 

When I was young ?—Ah, woful when! 
Ah, for thechange *twixt now and then, 
This house of clay not built with bands, 
This boty that does me grevious wrong, 
O'erhilland dale and sounding sands, 
Tow lightly then it fash'd along; 


Dear river, I have loved thee'well, 
But now, as o’er thy banks! bend, 
Thy eddying waters seem to tell — 
The death-dirge of my earliest friend 
To me no more thy sound shall be 
A sound of joy, thou lovely Rhine! 
But in my darkening memory 
My L—y—n’s name shall blend with thine! 








From the Rochester Gem. 
THE LAST SCENE IN A LONG COURTSHIP. 
By a plain man. 
Scrne—A room; Curtains drawn. A 
young gentleman and lady in close conversa- 
tion. 





Watchmenin the street. “Twelve o’tlock 


Like those trim boats, unknown of yore,! and all’s well.” 


On winding lakes and riters wide, 

That ask-no aid of sail or oar, 

That fedt no spite of wind or tide ;— 
Nonght cared this body for wind or weather, 
When youth and I lived in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely; Love is flower-like; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 
O the joys that come down shower-like 
Of beauty, truth, and liberty. 

“Ere I was old! 
Fret was oli? Ah, woful ere, 
Which tells me youth's no longer here! 
O youth, for years so merry and sweet, 
‘Tis known that thou and I were one, 
Pll think it but a false conceit, 
It cannot be that thou art gohe! 
Thy vesper bell hath not yet toll’d 
And thou wert aye a masker bold, 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thon art gone? 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This dragging gait, this altered size; 
But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes. 
Life is but thought, so think I will 
That youth and [ are house-mates still. 








TO THE RHINE. 
RY LORD BYRON, 
When lsst-I saw thy gushing flood 
Roll on its course in conscious pride, 
My frienct—the first and dearest—stood 
In health and gladness by my side. 





Gentleman. Ha!so late? it is time for me 
toretu n home. 

Lady. Don’t go so soon; you have not yet 
fixed the day when our hands shail be united, 
for our hearts have long beat in unison—I 
trust. . 

Gent. You know that I hold it best never 
todo any thing blindfolded, but with both 
eyes open; and perhaps when you have heard 
what Ihave to say, you may alter your opin- 
ion; but I will be frank. 


Lady. wish you to be so, sir, of course ; 
lev’s hear. My mind will not change. 
Gent. As you have said nothing about fu- 


ture prospects, I will: we are neither of us 
possessed of wealth, but, with rigid econo- 
my and persevering industry on the part of 
each, we shall, I doubt not, be able not only 
to live comfortably; but to lay by a compe- 
tence of this world’s goods, that we may not 
want in time of old age, or adverse circuin- 
stances; and perhaps wealth may be ours: 
but I will not paint too fair a picture. What 
sity you tothis? 

Lady. You surprise me, sir! What? ex- 
pect me to labor with my hands, after I’m 
married! 

Gent. Why not? Our Grandmother Eve, 
helped to dress the garden, and Solomon 
shows in the characterof a good woman, one 
whose hands labored at the distaff, and her 
feet moved inher own house. You would, I 
conclude, from what you say, like to see a 
new married couple agree as well as a gen- 





Who, thet, that watched his soul-lit eye, 
His buoyant step, his joyous tone, 

Would dream that dread mortality 
Already marked him for her own? 


Close to thy Verdant side we sat, 
Where Eglisan in beanty shines, 
Upon a grassy mound like that 
Which now his mouldering frame enshrines! 
We spoke of love, and flowers, and spring, 
And hopes to brighten future years, 
Nor thought a few short months would bring 
Him to the tomb and me to tears, 
I-'see unchanged thy cliffs, thy bowers, 
Those clustering vines, that white walled 
town, ; 
And, nigh above, those feudal towers 
In ruined mijesty look down; 
I see thy waters foam and flow, 
And feel my youthful hopes must prove 
Fast ficcting, like the floods below, 
Worn like the battlements above. 











(leman said his matched-cattte did, viz: One 
was willing to draw the whole load, and the 
other was perfectly willing he should. 

Lady. My opinion is, and it is like that of 
most other young ladies, that no man ought 
to marry a young lady unless he can support 
her; and for my own part, I think that Ihave 
done work enough, and ought to live more at 
ease in time to come: so if you expect me to 
work after 1 become yours, we bad better re- 
main as We are. 

Gent. I think so too, and also perceive 
that what I thought probable, and you impos- 
sible, has taken place—a change in your 
feelings. I must bid you good-bye. [Takes 
his hat; she lights him to the door.] 

[Gent. solus, as he walks home.] Pretty 
much as expected. “Caution is the parent 
of safety.” Better too know the truth now, 


than when to late. “Iam off,” as the fly said. 
ABEL. 


LITERARY PREMIUM. 

Desirous of making his paper every way worthy 
of the patronage of the public, and of awakening 
the slumbering genius of the West, the Editor of 
the Literary Cabinet offers a Premium of 


Twenty-Five Dollars, 


for the best Origifial Tale, suitable for publication 
in the Cabinet. 

All articles intended for the prize, must be for- 
warded to the Editor on or before the fifteenth of 
May next, at which time they will be submitted, 
for examination, to a committee composed of the 
following named gentlemen: 

James Weir, Esa. 
Moses Courter, 
Horton J. Howarp. 


Each article should be accompanied with a sep- 
arate and sealed envelope, containing the name of 








the author; which envelope will not be opened, 
unless accompanying the article to which the 
premium has been awarded, 

The writer will be left perfectly at liberty to 
select his own subject, the editor not wishing to 
exercise any control in that respect, but he will 
take the liberty to suggest, that the subject matter 
be in some wise connected with the West; or that 
the scene be laid somewhere on this side of the Al- 
leg anies. 

Communications must be addressed, free of ex- 
pense, to THOMAS GREGG, 

Editor of the Literary Cabinet, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

(<p-Editors with whom we exchange, will con- 

fer a tavor by copying the above. 








Agents 
FOR THE LITERARY CABINET. 
Onto. 
Bridgeport Dr. Henry West, P.M. 
Belmont Ezer Dillon, Jun. 


Barnesville Nicholas Judkins. 


Cadiz David Christy. 
Cambridge Nathan Evans, Esq. 
Columbus Smithson E. Wright. 
Captina William W. Waters. 
East Liverpool Sanford C. Hill. 
Flushing Samuel T. Sharp. 
Farmington George Cope, P. M. 
Fairview Edward D. Roseman, 
Foulkestown William Christy, P. M. 


Charles L. West. 
Sereno Wright, P. M. 
Samuel Paull. 


Farmington Centre 
Granville 
Green P. O. 


Harrisville Samuel Lewis, P. M. 
Hanover Dr. Abel Carey. 
Leatherwood William Smith. 

Little Beaver Bridge Thomas Moore, P. M. 
Morristown Dr. Robert Hamilton. 
Mount Pleasant Vickefs Milhouse 
Millersburgh George Knight. 
Middletown James Nichols, 


Joshna Hanna, 
Wesley Scott. 


New Lisbon 
New Alexandria 


Painesville Jacob D. Trnax. 
Richmond Dr. Eli M. Pyle. 
Salem Dr. E. Williams. 
Steubenville Jozeph Cable. 
Somerton Geo. Davenport, P. M. 
Washington Dr. William Wright. 
Woodsfield Dr Josiah M. Dillon. 


Wellsville J. M. Chaderick. 
VIRGINIA. 
Fairview, Brooke co. H. Moore, P. M. 
Wheeling Augustus D. Carroll. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Briceland’s * Roads William L. Robb. 
Uniontown Alonzo L. Little. 








TERMS.—One Dolla¥ per ann. payabl. in ad- 
vance—One Dollar and Twenty-five cents at the 
end of the year. : 

(‘pall communications must be addressed, 
post paid, tothe cditur, THOMAS GREGG. 











